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CHARACTER THROUGH A CAUSE! 


: I Corinthians ix, 25—‘‘Every man that striveth for the mastery 
is temperate in all things.” 


SPBERE is something very human in St. Paul’s com- 
ments upon the athletic games which he witnessed at 
Corinth. The fact that he went to see them at all is 
interesting. It is one of many evidences that he was no re- 
cluse. He was ever mingling with all sorts of people, in the 
market place, in the theatre, in jails, in barracks, on ship- 
board, in governors’ palaces, in temples, in synagogues, and 
in private homes. His letters contain many allusions to 
the races and games of the Greek stadium. Perhaps he was 
drawn there by the peculiar fascination which great physical 
power and prowess have for a man who is weak and sickly. 
A kind of wistful pathos comes with the thought of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles witnessing the athletic sports of the 
Greek youth. Himself probably small of stature, never 
robust, troubled by some persistent malady which he calls ‘‘a 
thorn in the flesh,” he presents a contrast to the lithe, swift 
runners in the races. The contrast cuts into his conscious- 
ness. He stands enthralled by their strength and endur- 
ance, sharing for the moment the tense interest of the gay 
throng of spectators. He is Greek enough by education to 
appreciate the enthusiasm of the people, but he is also He- 
brew enough to have an‘after-thought about the gorgeous 
spectacle. He knows the long training of the athletes, their 
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rigorous temperance in food and drink, their self-denying 
devotion and their patriotic, religious fervor in the games. 
But the Hebrew nature in him is moved with astonishment 
that there could be so much preparation and so much pop- 
ular zeal in contests like these. And they do it all, he ex- 
claims to himself, for a corruptible crown,—a crown of fad- 
ing leaves! —The memory of that scene remains vivid in his 
thought. Years afterward, doubtless having witnessed 
similar games in many cities, his astonishment still haunts 
him and he writes about it to his little band of Corinthian 
Christians and rebukes them by reminding them that their 
own athletes are restrained and temperate in order to com: 
pete for a small reward, and they themselves as Christians 
should be far better in their moral life because their goal 
is so much greater. For that fading crown men discipline 
themselves in all manner of self-restraint. “Every man that 
striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things.” 

But there are greater crowns which cannot fade. Surely, 
for these, men will be still more devoted. How easily we 
share this mixed feeling when we stand in the stadium of a 
great institution of learning to-day. Eagerness and loyalty 
fill the hearts of thousands to see their teams struggle for a 
pennant. We know they have trained hard. They have 
had to forego much. They have practiced real self-denial. 
Their days and their nights have been kept for this hour. 
They have been temperate, industrious, unselfish, and clean 
for the chance of transient and uncertain glory. It is at 
once a thrilling and a puzzling sight. 

Sitting up in the bleachers some little student, to whom 
nature has not given a physique for a scrimmage like that, 
finds himself swept along by the spirit of the hour. He 
knows intimately the players on his side. At the practice 
games he has cheered them on. His own handicap of small 
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stature or ill health has magnified appreciation of his big, 
robust fellow students. He knows what they have paid, _ 
what they have sacrificed, how they have worked. And still 
the issue is uncertain. Someone must fail. But it is mag- 
nificent. It is wonderful that men will go through so much 
and perhaps have only defeat in the end. The more he 
reflects the more perplexed and querulous he becomes. He 
asks himself whether life itself may not be like that. Is it 
everywhere subject to the fortunes of inheritance, or of some 
element of luck? Are there no fields of action where all 
who enter may win just rewards—rewards which endure? 
Does not the deeper life of the school itself offer more sub- 
stantial trophies in which all may share if they strive for 
the mastery? Will not life out in the world be available 
for more participants than are athletic contests, and more 
generous in prizes which have permanent worth? 

The Christian religion answers that question by holding 
up before us the ideal of service to our fellow man. ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”” Whatever enterprise 
is guided and tempered by this motive is lifted out of the 
sphere of mere competition and transformed into what is 
meant by a Cause. It is therefore in the very nature of a 
Cause to offer genuine victory to all who will engage in it, 
and its crown will not fade. St. Paul was the apostle of that 
ideal. The glory and the fascination of it grew upon him as 
he went from city to city of the ancient world and beheld 
the futility and sadness of men who were throwing their 
magnificent energies into the struggle to obtain selfish and 
transient goals. The ideal of the fine young athletes of the 
stadium furnished him a popular and convincing illustration 
to set over against the ideal of his new religion. In the 
pursuit of his ideal all could win success, a success which 
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would endure, a crown which could not fade, and which was 
therefore worthy of the utmost self-control and devotion. 

Many students of our civilization believe this age sore- 
ly needs the same challenge which was given to the rich, 
luxurious, and dissolute city of ancient Corinth. Here 
are splendid men and women concentrating great ability, in 
some cases, upon ephemeral and superficial ends. A few 
weeks ago I had a conversation with a dog doctor in my 
city. He told me of a talented, wealthy young woman who 
was specializing in Chow dogs. She is the owner of twenty- 
six of these aristocratic canines. She recently built kennels 
for them which cost twenty-six thousand dollars. That is 
six thousand dollars more than the initial gift which the 
founder of my Alma Mater gave to establish an institution 
for the higher education of thousands of human beings. No 
right-minded person objects to a reasonable consideration 
for these wonderful dumb friends of man, but it is not dif- 
ficult to forecast the destiny of a people which cares more 
for its dogs than for its men. Many other examples of what 
Mr. Veblen calls “conspicuous waste” confront us, and the 
cure for such a condition lies in helping every individual to 
find a “Cause” through which to build up his own charac- 
ter and to help along the world. 

There are many Causes in our society and they all have 
a common factor, the love of our fellow human beings. The 
only thing necessary to transform any useful pursuit into a 
Cause is to fill it with the milk of human kindness. There 
are numerous social movements appealing to us by every 
post which are obviously and inevitably of this character. 
The Red Cross, the Near East Relief, the Bureau of Char- 
ities, Public Education, Hospitals, Missionary Societies, 
Eugenics Societies, Associations for the Advancement of 
Science, Art Clubs, are a few of them. But it is not 
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necessary to wait for some organized philanthropy to make 
its appeal. A man’s business may become a Cause. When- 
ever a merchant says to himself, “business is business,”’ and 
means by it that business is nothing more than business, there 
is something lacking. _But when he perceives that his trade 
should be promoted with consideration for human values 
as well as for financial profit, then his business becomes a 
Cause. This does not mean that a successful business can 
be conducted as a charity, but it does mean paying reason- 
able wages, observing the laws of fair dealing, using no 
adulterated goods, recognizing the claims of community in- 
terests in the territory covered, and paying an honest tax. 
An economist has lately pointed out that the development 
of big business in this country has already reached what 
might be called a moral crisis by a process of depersonal- 
ization. Under the impulse of specialization in production 
and distribution, backed by highly capitalized corporations, 
a marvelous accumulation of power and skill is centered 
upon commercial transactions. The demand upon the buyers 
of a company is to purchase in the lowest markets of the 
world, and upon the salesmen to distribute products in 
the greatest possible quantity and at the best prices any- 
where over the earth. The old checks and incentives of 
face-to-face trade and barter, of friendly and neighborly 
feeling between customer and merchant have ‘all but dis- 
appeared from the dominant commercial transactions of our 
time. We are accustomed to think of business less in terms 
of individuals and persons, and far more as the system, 
the corporation, the organization, the machine. On that 
account business is in danger of losing its soul, its human 
touch, its social conscience, its idealistic “good will.” With- 
out this quality it becomes a sharp game which men may 
play for higher and higher stakes, with tremendous energy 
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and cleverness, but finally with a sense of weariness and 
disillusionment. The crown of riches for which they have 
been so disciplined and strenuous through their youth be- 
gins to fade and lose its charm. Some compensation is 
gained for men like Andrew Carnegie by establishing li- 
braries and benevolent foundations, but there is a growing 
conviction that a better way might be found to make in- 
dustry and commerce serve this larger social ideal in the ex- 
perience of employers, employees, and the public, in their 
own lifetime and through the natural processes of manu- 
facture and exchange. 

It is interest in the human values of a task which makes 
it a Cause. Physical culture and athletics may be given 
genuine religious significance, as the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has proved. There is a striking illustration 
of this in the life of Alonzo Stagg, who is known to all col- 
lege athletes of the past thirty years. But they do not all 
realize that Mr. Stagg was a student for the ministry at 
Yale in 1892 when President Harper persuaded him to 
join his faculty as director of physical culture and ath- 
letics. It is doubtful whether the ministry could have of- 
fered Mr. Stagg so great an opportunity for impressing 
the youth of this country with high ideals of healthy man- 
hood and clean, square sportsmanship. He has understood 
that the main business of a university is to afford training 
for the mind and the will, and not to entertain students or 
the public with exciting contests, but he has also known that 
a man’s recreation and physical development are quite as 
essential to his intellectual and spiritual growth as are study 
and high ambition. . 

Such devotion to a Cause is the surest way to be of real 
use in this world and to develop a character of the highest 
order. We have counted too much on good intentions and 
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pious wishes; on pangs of conscience and subjective repen- 
tance. He that would save his life must give it to a good 
Cause. When you know what a man is interested in, what 
he works at when he is alone, what he spends money for, 
what he turns to in his leisure, then you know what kind 
of man he is. If you see his thought and his effort going 
into social enterprises, then you know something good about 
his soul and something about his soul’s salvation. In pro- 
portion as he works at any objective social task through 
which he seeks to advance human life, his own nature is 
broadened and enriched, disciplined and strengthened. Re- 
ligion has often made a puzzle and a mystery of the spirit- 
ual life when it is in reality profoundly simple. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. The character of a farmer 
is revealed in his fields, of an architect in his houses, of an 
engineer in his bridges, of a father in his children, of a play- 
er in his game. The doer is blessed, or cursed, in his deed. 
The deed reacts upon the doer. He may see himself in it as 
in a mirror. Whenever he improves his work he also im- 
proves himself, and the surest and sanest way to correct 
his faults is by striving to get better objective results. The 
good tennis player, or golfer, keeps his eye on the ball, not 
on himself. The man who sees a good Cause advancing by 
his effort knows that in so far his character is wholesome 
and sound. 

There are two ways in which a Cause determines our 
character. It liberates and it disciplines us. St. Paul was 
carried out into the wide spaces of the world by his Cause. 
From a provincial, sectarian station, he was led out into 
Asia and Greece and finally to Rome. From a narrow and 
restricted social outlook, he became the interpreter of a 
faith for all mankind, for Jew and Greek, bond and free, 
male and female. He gained from his mission courage to 
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rise above his diffidence to overcome a depressing sense 
of personal inferiority, and to face perils by land and by 
sea, in the city and in the wilderness and among false breth- 
ren. His stammering tongue became eloquent, and his wav- 
ering spirit attained poise until he exclaimed, “I-can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.” 

Professor Josiah Royce, addressing the graduate students 
of the University of Chicago on the human side of their 
work, said facetiously that the subtitle of his talk might be 
called, How to be a cultivated person though a university 
student. What he stressed was that in our age of special- 
ization, we are in danger of failing to appreciate the social 
motivation of our separate sciences and their relation to the 
life of mankind. This difficulty might be largely overcome, 
he thought, if students would acquaint themselves with the 
biographies of the eminent men in their fields. Surely the 
mathematician, reading of Sir William Hamilton’s discov- 
ery of quaternions, or the physicist following the personal 
life of Helmholtz, discovers a rich human setting for the 
achievements of these scientists. 

The biography of Alice Freeman Palmer, by her dis- 
tinguished husband, is a charming history from our own 
time of the enlargement and refinement of a person born in 
obscurity and poverty, who was lifted into a foremost place 
of leadership and influence by devotion to a Cause. She 
was the granddaughter of a country doctor. “In sympa- 
thetic relations with him,” the record runs, ‘‘she learned to 
love humankind in all degrees of trouble and poverty.” 
That attitude came to full consciousness during her first 
year after graduation from the University of Michigan. 
She was teaching in a seminary for girls among whom she 
soon gained remarkable influence. Her experience is de- 
scribed in one of her letters as follows: “As I lived among 
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these young people day after day, I felt a want of some- 
thing,—an absence of the sunshine which melts its own way. 
Looking on and into them, I said, I will try to be a friend to 
them all, and put all that is truest and sweetest, sunniest 
and strongest that I can gather into their lives. When- 
ever they want help or comfort, my door shall be open. We 
ought to love everybody and make everybody love us. Then 
everything else is easy.” At twenty-four she was made 
professor of history, and at twenty-six became President of 
Wellesley College. Her fame and her influence continued 
to increase and her character deepened and expanded as 
she gave herself untiringly to the service of many people and 
institutions. Her own growth as an incident of her outgo- 
ing love for others is illustrated by her reply to a young 
woman who asked for advice as to how tact might be ac- 
quired. She replied that a teacher of her girlhood had told 
her about the importance of tact and had said that a good 
way to gain it was to care more about the person we are 
dealing with, and the end we seek, than about gaining that 
end by our special means. As she threw herself into the 
organization and administration of Wellesley, her own 
nature reflected her achievements. ; A close friend in those 
strenuous days afterwards wrote of her, ‘“The evolution of 
the new Wellesley had drawn lines over the round, mobile 
face, lines of character, of strength, lines to be welcomed, 
for they stood for development and growth. She was 
changed and Wellesley was changed.” 

Sometimes we are warned about the crushing power of 
a Cause over the individual, as if a man had to surrender his 
personality and dwarf his soul in order to work with other 
people and for great unselfish ideals. It is the interesting 
problem of the uniform. The postman and the soldier, 
the member of a labor union and the citizen of a state 
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recognize the claims of their loyalties, but they also experi- 
ence a certain sense of power and expansion of self-feeling 
which the isolated individual does not know. Every useful 
organization presents its members with opportunity for a 
widening acquaintance, for participation in collective power, 
and for a share in the responsibility of office and leadership 
quite beyond the reach of unattached and un-uniformed men. 
The mind and will are thereby stirred to greater problems 
and to larger loyalties than are possible to a single, life 
within itself. It has been one of the great appeals of Chris- 
tianity that it has set before men a challenging task of the 
greatest magnitude, and has offered them the warmest and 
most intimate fellowship in devotion to its Cause. How 
often have we seen men of good average ability touched by 
the call of great fields of service in the missionary enter- 
prises of the church. And then their work abroad in learn- 
ing a new language, understanding new customs, cultivating 
sympathy for different philosophies of life, and everywhere 
feeling the common hunger and sorrow of the world has 
given them vision and faith and resourcefulness beyond the 
measure of their fellows who have remained within narrow- 
er and less idealistic pccupations. They have ‘become 
pioneers of new cultures, scholars of new tongues, and hap- 
py heroes of new warfares. 

But a great Cause also brings discipline. They who strive 
for the mastery are temperate in all things. In sports a 
man submits himself to rigorous training as a matter of 
course. He gives up tobacco and rich foods and late hours; 
he puts in days of tiring practice; he denies himself to his 
friends; and concentrates everything upon his goal; but he 
does not complain of hardship or self-denial or self-sacrifice. 
A man in the pursuit of a profession does not limit his work 
to an eight-hour day. The lawyer getting up his brief, the 
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physician attending his patients, the teacher preparing for 
his classes, or the scholar engaged in research is compelled 
to forego many things which otherwise he might greatly 
enjoy. He will beggar himself to buy books, he will risk 
his health to gain time, he will wrestle in anxious thought to 
solve his problem. But he does not feel the need of pity. 
His heart is in his work, and like an artist who loves his 
art, a good workman rejoices in his calling. It is only the 
man who spends his time in idle leisure or in vain amuse- 
ment who actually sacrifices himself. The people who pam- 
per themselves, who undertake no fruitful or unselfish labor 
are the ones who most need pity, for they miss the true 
pleasures and the deeper joys of life. 

It is a tragedy that the advocates of Christian living so 
seldom emphasize this fact. Too often they do not give 
themselves to a religious way of life whole-heartedly and 
with understanding. Therefore they miss its joy. They 
talk plaintively of serving Christ, as if they were driven to 
His service by fear or at poor wages. They do not share 
the joy which He felt. They have not caught the glad note 
of His benediction to His followers when He said to them, 
“These things have I spoken unto you that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” Failure 
to realize the enthusiasm and buoyancy and joyousness of 
Jesus and of His religion is one of the most pathetic facts 
in the history of His church. It keeps people away from 
Him and from His Cause. In other things men are earnest, 
and devoted, abstemious and faithful without being de- 
pressed and full of self-pity. Why, then, should they be 
gloomy or unattractive in their religion unless they have 
misunderstood it or failed to enter into its spirit? At Cor- 
inth the Christians whom St. Paul addressed had neither joy 
nor the strenuous virtues. Later ages have often had the 
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hard goodness without gladness, and it is one of the demands 
of our time to find the qualities of noble character through 
free and happy devotion to the Christian ideal of service 
to our human world. There is less excuse now, either for 
the sadness of Christians or for their lack of praiseworthy 
character because the society in which we live affords better 
opportunities and incentives to pursue concrete, social ends 
and in so doing to gain the moral qualities which spring from 
them. In that ancient time there seemed little hope of cre- 
ating a Christian social order in this world. Government, 
wealth, learning, and the arts were scarcely found among 
the early Christians. Too often persecution and death were 
their portion. They were driven to despair of realizing the 
kingdom of God upon earth and therefore developed the 
habit of looking to a future life and of living as much as 
possible apart from the present world. But to-day, in the 
western nations, Christianity is no longer persecuted but 
is nominally the prevailing religion. Kings and presidents, 
prime ministers and members of parliaments, captains of in- 
dustry and masses of people are professed Christians. The 
popular ideals of democracy and right living are influenced 
by the teachings of Christianity. Social reforms, neighbor- 
hood centres, movements for world peace, and many appli- 
cations of the natural sciences and of the social sciences to 
improving human life offer unprecedented opportunities 
for the Christian man to find a Cause congenial to his spirit. 
On every hand it is proclaimed that the old distinction be- 
tween the secular and the sacred has been overcome, and all 
useful occupations made potential Causes within the great 
inclusive Cause of Christian service. This means that a 
teacher or an artist can be religious in the pursuit of his 
life work and that any formal religious activities in which 
he may engage have no different or superior worth. So also 
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domestic life, rough labor, mechanical arts, political life, 
and our recreations may be prosecuted on the high level of 
genuine Causes. Accordingly, religion is beginning to make 
a far wider and deeper appeal. In one of the most popular 
textbooks in the subject of ethics it is asserted that the final 
value of every social institution, whether in the state, or in 
business, or in religion, is its educational value in the broad- 
est sense. That is, the test of all our enterprises is their 
contribution to the development of the men engaged in them. 
At last nothing counts but the Causes whose support en- 
larges and nobly disciplines the characters of human beings: 
As Edwin Markham has said: 


We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


There is one thing necessary to facilitate the extension of 
this Christian view of life, and that is to give it our loyal, 
intelligent, and enthusiastic support. Our college athletics 
have practically the undivided endorsement of the entire 
college community and of the newspapers and the public 
at large. Therefore young men are stimulated to their 
greatest possible exertion to win the games and establish 
new records. They accept readily the exacting conditions of 
athletic training and foster the moral qualities of restraint 


and temperance which they impose. They are not looked 
upon as martyrs but as heroes. More than anything else 
it is this organized and powerful public favor which nerves 
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the sportsman to his effort. Social approval is the mightiest 
force to encourage and control human conduct. Few, if 
any, individuals have ever been able to stand against it. 
Therefore, the spectators, in large measure, determine the 
direction and the energy of our aspirations. Exceptional 
men, like the Apostle Paul, may gather about them in im- 
agination a company of the elect whose sustaining presence 
is sufficient support for the utmost moral crises, but men 
generally answer more directly to the faces they see present 
in the flesh, and to the shouts ringing in their ears. There- 
-fore, it is not enough to have a minister here and there 
declare that the Christian’s Cause, the Cause of humanity, 
is the greatest in the world and that his crown is worthy of 
the utmost moral heroism. It is necessary to have this 
conviction wrought into a vital and commanding social con- 
sciousness. Business men must acknowledge it as the ulti- 
mate law of business, scientists recognize it as the basic fact 
of all moral order, statesmen apprehend it as one with jus- 
tice and liberty, artists find in it the supreme beauty, and all 
lovers feel it as their own fulfillment. Then men will make 
this Cause of Christ their own and strive for its realization, 
not counting the cost, or the perils, or the sufferings, but 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable. 

The moral philosophers have made us familiar with what 
they call ‘‘the hedonistic paradox.” They mean the paradox 
that in order to attain pleasure it is necessary to seek some- 
thing else. Actually people only find happiness by finding 
friends, or solutions for problems, or success in practical 
tasks. There ig a similar paradox in religion, namely, that 
in order to develop character, it is necessary to develop 
something else. We must forget ourselves, our own dear 
souls, and launch out boldly into the great quest for truth, 
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for a better social order, for a nobler and a happier world. 
In striving for mastery in the Christlike manner of whole- 
hearted devotion to a worthy Cause we shall be most certain 
to find ourselves sharing in a Christlike character. 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


SOME OBJECTIVES IN A COLLEGIATE 
TRAINING? 


HIS is a day of gladness to you. And I desire to be 
among those who extend sincere congratulations. 
You deserve them. One long lap in your journey through 
life is finished, and you are eager to commence another lap. 
You are disposed to view this new lap as holding the real 
purpose of your existence. The struggle for the Bachelor’s 
degree or the coveted diploma was a mere incident. Now 
you are impatient to go forth into a genuine struggle—one 
in which you fondly expect to achieve worth-while things. 
I admire your aim, purpose and spirit. And I shall not 
long detain you; but as I’ve already preceded you some 
years in this longer lap, perhaps you'll be willing to lend 
ear to the recital of a few wishes for you, and which you 
may sooner or later let occupy your thought. 

Having completed your activities here in the Institute 
you have a very sure foundation upon which to build, and 
it is at this point that I desire to obtrude my thoughts. You 
have doubtless made plans for your future work, but when 
that work is in progress and at moments when you may have 
grown weary in your endeavors, there may be found recrea- 
tion and profit in the consideration of other subjects. You 
should welcome the study of these other and newer things. 

All of us love our country. We resent the suspicion that 
it may be otherwise, for we’ve loudly proclaimed that for 
country we are ready—yes, willing—perfectly willing—to 


_* Address delivered by Edgar Fahs Smith, formerly Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, at the eighth commencement convocation of the Rice 
Institute, held Monday morning, June 4, 1923, at nine o’clock. 
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die! Have we seriously studied the problem? We are 
proud of our country, but what really is it of which we are 
so proud and for which we are prepared to make such heroic 
sacrifices? Is it not, in fact, the government of our land? 
So it seems to me, and then I advance and ask “do I know 
my government in its proud and noble laws?” Is it not just 
there that you, stepping forth into the real world, might 
pause and interrogate for yourselves as I have so frequently 
done for myself,—what does our Constitution—the Con- 
stitution of the United States—mean to you and to your 
neighbor? We all are now charged with a part in the 
administration and maintenance of our fundamental laws. 
And this being true, let me read the Preamble of our 
national Constitution: 


‘We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution of 
the United States of America.” 


Is it not a beautiful and inspiring paragraph? Consider 
its justness and soundness. All that follows the Preamble 
has for its object the promotion of the ideas set forth in 
this Preamble. And this remarkable instrument was the 
product of the best thought of wise men after four months 
of daily consideration. The whole instrument comprises 
but four thousand words and may be read in thirty minutes. 
Turn to the life stories of the framers of the Constitution. 
There will be found evidences of unselfish spirits who 
labored not for self but for you and for me—for all who call 
or may call themselves Americans. 

Our fathers were not obsessed with the idea of creating a 
perfect government. They did not regard themselves as 
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able to create a panacea for all human ills. They knew the 
frailties of man and determined not to create a perfect gov- 
ernment, but to form a more perfect Union. They did not 
attempt a Utopia, but desired only to establish justice. 
They did not define justice, knowing it to be a relative term. 
They did not attempt to create absolute peace among the 
citizens of this Republic, but were content to insure domestic 
tranquility. They did not desire to guarantee to every indi- 
vidual a life of ease, or that our country should be a ren- 
dezvous for the oppressed of the world, but that the Con- 
stitution might continue through the ages to promote the 
general welfare. 

A great American in writing of the framers of our Con- 
stitution and the laws of our Country, said: ‘They were 
pillars in the temple of liberty, and now that they have 
crumbled away, that temple must fall unless we, their 
descendants, supply their places with other pillars, hewn 
from the quarry of sober reason. Passion has helped us, 
but can do so no more. It will in future be our enemy. 
Reason—cold, calculating, unimpassioned reason—must 
furnish all the materials for our future support and defence. 
Let these materials be moulded into general intelligence, 
sound morality, and in particular, a reverence for the 
Constitution and laws.” 

Should we not ponder upon all this and things similar in 
those moments when weary of our chief occupations in life? 
Ideals are worth the thought of educated men and women. 
They are not glittering generalities. And, in spite of its 
many practical features, it should always be remembered 
that the Constitution of the United States is, after all, an 
instrument representing an ideal. 

This great state in which we are impresses one deeply. 
You have almost everything desirable. As a chemist I 
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marvel at its natural resources in minerals, oil, timber, the 
fertility of its soil and numerous other dispositions of 
nature. In the leisure you may have from your main occu- 
pation in life it will prove interesting and profitable to study 
these material subjects. If you are the least chemically 
inclined they will command your attention. That science, 
known as chemistry, has seemed so distant from us as indi- 
viduals. Many of us have viewed it as something strange 
and occult, but in fact, it touches everyone of us—every 
man, woman and child, as no other science touches us. Even 
the great John Adams, second President of the United 
States, was moved on hearing of the establishment of a 
chair of chemistry in Harvard, to write the new professor 
of the subject: 

“T rejoice that such a professorship is established. . . . 
I am afraid to express my wild ideas on this subject. We 
are all chymists from our cradles. All mankind are chymists 
from their cradles to their graves. The material Universe 
is a chymical experiment. . . . How shall we discover the 
smallest particles of matter in the Universe. When and 
how shall we discover the original causes of the mysterious 
diversity of odours and flavours; consider the odour of the 
Apple, the Quince, the Lemon, the Orange, the Strawberry, 
the Raspberry, the Pine Apple, the Grape, the Roses, the 
Blossoms, the Lillies, etc., etc. What are they?” 

And then the distinguished statesman added: 

“Give us the best possible bread, butter and cheese, wine, 
beer, and cider, houses, ships, and steamboats, gardens, 
orchards, fields, not to mention clothiers and cooks.” 

And in the century which has elapsed since Mr. Adams 
uttered these expressed wishes, chemistry has practically 
given positive evidence of its powers in the directions he 
indicated. For no science is so intimately connected with 
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the pursuits of man as chemistry. It embraces the whole 
range of created matter. In its researches it comprehends 
all substances, animate or inanimate; it explains their ele- 
mentary principles, it unfolds their combinations, it traces 
their affinities, it ascertains the result of new associations, 
new combinations. In every employment we feel its influ- 
ence or want its aid. It is the human science. And what a 
vast field lies before it here in this grand state. 

Do not forget that this science which has done and will 
continue to do so much with natural resources, has also con- 
tributed mightily to the subjugation of subtle and death- 
dealing diseases. The world was astounded at the forces 
it marshalled in the period of the World War. The con- 
summate skill with which American chemists met the prob- 
lems of self-preservation and protection was the wonder of 
the world. My enthusiasm for the science would enable me 
to unfold even more conquests to you, but I refrain. Chem- 
istry is, | repeat, the human science. These paragraphs are 
just another suggestion to you. ‘Texas and chemistry is no 
visionary subject. It is full of possibilities. 

But let me turn another leaf in this sketchy address. At 
my elbow lay, while penning these lines, a large bulky quarto 
volume, bearing the date 1818—therefore, just one hundred 
and five years old. It carries the euphonious title ‘“‘Statis- 
tical Annals.” This almost deters one from making any 
further acquaintance with it, and you may query why any 
mention is made of it on such an occasion as this. What 
connection can it possibly have with these delightful exer- 


cises? It isa very remarkable publication. It was prepared’ 


to enlighten Americans upon what had occurred in the first 
quarter of a century in the life of this glorious republic. 
And I am going to add that I have found it a fascinating 
book! The fact is I have mulled it over, again and again. 
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It is delightfully written, if that is at all possible with sta- 
tistics; but on its pages may be found information which 
frankly thrills one having the slightest scintilla of love for 
country in his heart. Just hear this. It relates to the 
feeling of foreign countries in regard to the emigration of 


their people to America: 


“It is a mistake to suppose that they (the foreign coun- 
tries) so much dread the loss of their subjects, on account 
of the number who are disposed to emigrate. They are 
more alarmed, on account of the general’ diffusion of a 
knowledge of their arts and manufactures, amongst a people 
of so much enterprise and ee as the inhabitants of the 
United States.” 

Readable as is this volume, replete as it is with vital data 
regarding the infancy of the republic, and worthy-as it is as 
an absorbing study for every intelligent man and woman, 
my purpose in directing your attention to it was of another 
nature. This is the book which falling for review into the 
hands of Sydney Smith—an English divine and the wittiest 
man of his day, caused him to burst forth in this language— 
probably in irritation: 

“In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an Ameri- 
can book?” 

To which James Russell Lowell later replied: 

“Surely never was a young nation setting forth jauntily 
to seek his fortune so dumbfounded as Brother Jonathan 
when John Bull cried gruffy from the woodside—‘Stand 
and deliver a national literature!” After fumbling in his 
pockets, he was obliged to confess that he hadn’t one about 
him at the moment, but vowed that he had left a first-rate 
one at home which he would have fetched away—only it 
was so everlastingly heavy!” 

Wasn’t that a perfectly splendid answer? What would 
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the great and renowned Sydney say about us to-day in the 
literary way? But suppose the old Bay State should direct 
at you the question—what has Texas done for literature? 
Are you prepared with a Lowell rejoinder? 

The bolt of Sydney Smith, when it became known to me, 
incensed me deeply; so, long ago, I instituted a search into 
early Americana with the result that I could acclaim all that 
Lowell wrote. 

Apropos, let me slip in this incident of a somewhat similar 
misunderstanding on the other side of the English Channel: 

English-speaking Parisians draw the line at the British 
high-brow author, but are eager to make the acquaintance 
of Dickens and Kipling. They actually harbour the fond 
delusion that these two writers are of the same period, and 
that the author of Pickwick Papers is still living. Indeed, 
one cultured lady, who is president of a reading circle, 
recently expressed the hope that “Monsieur Dickens might 
be induced to visit France,” and his address straightway 
was sought in Who’s Who. Only upon a well informed 
member of the circle explaining why the address could not 
be furnished, did she give up hope. Overcome by confusion 
the president swore everyone present to secrecy. Paris, 
however, dearly loving a joke, all the town soon was in a 
position to discuss the entertaining incident down to. the 
minutest detail. 

At this point permit me to add that each one of us owes 
it to country and self to be informed upon the activities 
of our land. My humble effort to acquire a knowledge of 
American literature developed a real love for the things 
which came tome. Frankly, I was amazed. I’d had some 
acquaintance with American literature; an acquaintance with 
the high points, but volumes might be written upon the less 
striking contributions, for they, in great measure, reflect the 
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life and spirit of our people. The older folks in this audi- 
ence will recall that genuinely beautiful, heart-touching 
ballad—“Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.’ For years it was all 
the vogue. And [ still remember how I pleaded with a 
favorite aunt to sing it to me again and again, young as I 
was, little thinking that in time it would be my privilege to 
- meet him who composed the ballad—lI refer to Thomas 
Dunn English—striking character and figure, gifted in a 
remarkable degree with the power of chaste linguistic ex- 
pression. In his remarks to a group of college men he was 
disposed to depreciate his homely verse, forgetting as it 
appeared to many that: 

*Tis not the greatest singer 

Who tries the loftiest themes, 

He is the true joy bringer 

Who tells his simplest dreams. 

He is the greatest poet 

Who will renounce all art, 


And take his heart and show it 
To every other heart. 


This reference to Thomas Dunn English has suggested 
another thought. There are outstanding figures among 
men and there always have been. Asked to name the 
greatest and best biographical work your immediate answer 
would be Boswell’s Johnson. The literary world would at 
once approve. But every life has something to offer— 
every biographical sketch contains points deserving thought 
—the thought particularly of persons like us who have tray- 
elled some distance on the educational road. It was 
Thomas Carlyle who wrote: 

“Universal history, the history of what man has accom- 
plished in this world is at bottom the history of the great 
men who have worked here.” 

And why should they not be known to us? Not only the 
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Doctor Johnsons and Doctor Franklins, but the Sam Hous- 
tons as well, furnish in their lives stories of telling value. 
Not long ago chance threw me, on a train, into the com- 
pany of a young college fellow whom I had observed as 
intensely interested in a book. When our acquaintance was 
made I was quick to observe the nature of the book which 
held his attention, and lo! it was the biography of a busi- 
ness man! I later read that book and found it perfectly 
wonderful—the story of one who had struggled and 
achieved. ‘These great makers of universal history are 
decidedly worthy of careful consideration. We may well 
strive to emulate them. 

But I must stop. You have grasped my oust There’s 
a purpose in it. You have completed a lap in your life 
course. You have under you an educational foundation. 
You are chafing under an invisible restraint. I am most 
desirous to have you try your wings, but as I leave you there 
arises the hope that upon your present educational founda- 
tion you will place additional acquirements; in short, that 
you will broaden your educational horizon by roaming into 
the fields of government and law, into those of science, 
into those of literature, into those of art, etc. Your effort 
should be to become thinking and truly educated men and 
women. My suggestions, superficially presented, may ex- 
tend no farther than “‘hobbies’—but even so, they carry 
with them only that which is good and uplifting. On a cer- 
tain occasion that distinguished physician—preéminently 
great in the field of neurology—Weir Mitchell, was asked 
how he came to write Hugh Wynne, The Red City, and 
other entertaining historical works of fiction, as well as 
several delightful poems. He answered that every edu- 
cated person should have in his brain playgrounds to which 
he might turn when exhausted by his principal vocation. 
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There he would find recreation, profit and pleasure. I can 
heartily commend such “play-grounds” to you. I’ve fol- 
lowed the eminent physician’s advice and rejoice in my 
experiences. 

Again, I say I must conclude and not further burden you. 
You have my sincerest wishes for every possible good on 
the voyage before you. May success attend every one of 
you. 


Each moss, 
Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
The scale of Being! 


EpGar Faus SMITH. 


REMARKS AT THE BREAKING OF GROUND 
FOR THE NEW LABORATORY FOR 
CHEMISTRY 


AM truly glad to be present on this particular occasion. 
As a chemist, the plans outlined for this institution are 
to me of the deepest interest. 

It has been my privilege to go about the country quite a 
bit in the way of attending ceremonies when chemical lab- 
oratories were dedicated, or when their corner stones were 
laid, or when they were to be begun, as this one is, at this 
hour. 

Chemistry, you know, is a very old science, and as I 
remarked earlier this morning, it is the human science. In 
its very beginnings men were trying, by the processes of 
change in matter, to see what they could do for themselves 
with the help of science. 

Those early days were still dark days, and in them science 
in general, and chemistry in particular, was looked upon as 
magic, the aim seeming to be to convert everything that was 
ignoble into that which was noble, to convert, for example 
the baser metals into gold and silver; such seemed to be the 
goal of the men in that earlier period; but as the years 
rolled on and it was found that gold and silver could not be 
obtained from iron and lead and zinc, and so on, then 
science was turned to the conversion of the products of 
Nature into useful objects, and men looked upon it with the 
greatest of favor. 

The beginnings of the science in America run away back 


into the sixteen hundreds, but the period of scientific chem- 
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istry began much later; it began in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, and since that time we have seen labora- 
tories springing up, here and there, at intervals; but within 
the last twenty years such laboratories have appeared in 
almost every state of the Union and in almost every town of 
every state, because into the public schools have gone the 
students of this science, and our boys and girls are coming 
to be acquainted with the methods of chemistry, the pur- 
poses of chemistry, and the great public has been appealed 
to to take more than an ordinary interest in chemistry, for 
the reason that it is the science that touches the desk and the 
heart of every man. 

I can recall when the dedication of a chemical laboratory 
was a rare thing, and I know now, this moment, that the 
chemists all over the country are happy in the knowledge 
that you are about to erect a palace to our science, as the 
University of Pittsburgh is about to do the same, and as 
Cornell is about to dedicate her million-and-a-half dollar 
laboratory shortly, and as Yale dedicated a two million 
dollar laboratory to chemistry a few weeks ago, and plans 
for laboratories in connection with universities in other sec- 
tions of the country are being made, and these structures 
will go up, and before long laboratories will be as com- 
mon almost as the administration buildings are, wherever 
universities and colleges exist. 

Some of us who have been interested for years in chem- 
istry and who speak of it as the human science, ask the laity 
to give their attention for just a moment to the wonderful 
things accomplished by our German brethren. Germany 
was made strong because she had given free range to the 
cultivation of the science of chemistry, and it was because 
of wide and accurate knowledge of chemical substances on 
the part of the Germans that the Allies had so much trouble 
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in overcoming them. If you go down the Rhine you come 
in contact with six great structures—cheiical laboratories 
—where products of the greatest value are being made, 
among others indigo, which for many years was drawn from 
plants, but through investigations carried on in chemical 
laboratories became a commercially profitable artificial 
product. It is equally remarkable that the country of India, 
whence came the name of the original natural product, is 
actually doing away with the indigo plant and in its place 
raising wheat and corn. For this good result chemistry is 
responsible. Now those immense factories on the Rhine 
which are preparing beneficial substances might any moment 
be turned into factories for the preparation of the most 
destructive gases, the most terrible explosives that men have 
to contend with. 

The day is coming. Of course human nature is frail, nor 
is this last war likely to be the last, but when war comes, 
chemistry is going to play a very important part; accord- 
ingly, chemists feel that everyone ought to have more than 
a superficial knowledge of chemistry and its power. Chem- 
ists do not want to go to war any more than military men 
want to goto war. Military men dread war. An ordinary 
West Pointer will tell you he would rather turn his back 
on it. It is the profession of military men, but they hope 
they will not have to practise it. And we chemists hope we 
will not be called upon to carry our profession against any 
nation, but if we must go into the struggle we want to be 
prepared away beyond those who oppose us. 

So, at this moment, in Japan, England, France, and in 
Germany, and here in our own dear America, we are striving 
to put the science on such a footing and make our people 
so well acquainted with its beneficent side, as well as the 
fact that it can be a very disastrous science; we want them 
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to know all about it, what it means; and so we welcome 
every movement in the hope of advancement and progress. 
As I said a while ago, as chemists we thank the Trustees of 
the Rice Institute that in their wisdom they have decided to 
erect this structure to be devoted to the science of chem- 
istry. I perhaps may add that personally I hope the time 
will never come when chemistry will again be used as it was 
in the late war. : 

Scientific chemistry began in the United States of America 
with the coming of that wonderful man, Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, in 1794. He gave impetus to true research in 
scientific chemistry, by his arrival on the eighth of June in 
New York City, by his going to North Pennsylvania and 
there building a little bit of a laboratory, and by journeying 
from time to time to Philadelphia and encouraging the 
young men he met. And I have brought down here this 
morning a letter which to me is a precious thing. It may 
not be precious to anybody else, but to any lover of chemical 
science and to any man who realizes for a moment that the 
oxygen of the air we breathe and the water we drink, with- 
out which physical life would be impossible, was not discov- 
ered until old Dr. Joseph Priestley discovered this gas as 
an element on the first of August, 1774. Now here is a 
letter written by his own hand in 1802 to a New York 
chemist by the name of Samuel Latham Mitchill, the first 
professor of chemistry in Columbia University, and the 
first United States Senator from New York State. And I 
want the Rice Institute to have this letter, and at the proper 
time to lay it in the corner stone of this building, for I 
believe if Dr. Priestley were on this occasion present in 
spirit, as indeed he must be, he is happy in the thought that 
this old letter of his, talking about old things chemical, is 
to find its final resting place in another new structure 
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devoted to a science of which he was one of the founders 
and fathers. 

And so I commit to your care the letter, which, as I said, 
is precious to me, a very precious document; and I pray 
that the spirit of Dr. Priestley that shed so much light on 
the people up there in Pennsylvania, may also continue to 
enlighten people down here in this wide open country. 

You know the persecutions he underwent in his own coun- 
try, and later in this country, but he loved America, he 
believed in its future, and the future of our people. He 
said, among other things, that the American people would 
act wisely—that was in 1797— that if they followed the 
teachings of their constitution they would be happy and 
eventually obtain what they deserved. 


EpGAr Faus SMITH. 


Notrr.—At the conclusion of these remarks, which were made 
immediately after the ninth commencement convocation of the Rice 
Institute on Monday morning, June 4, 1923, Dr. Smith lifted the 
first spadeful of earth for the foundation of the new laboratory for 
chemistry, and from his hands the spade passed in turn to Mr. 
William M. Rice, Jr., Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees; 
Professor Harry B. Weiser, Director of the Laboratory; Joseph L. 
Gillman, Jr., Bachelor of Science, first president of the Rice Chemi- 
cal Society; and to Professor William W. Watkin, associated in 
the preparation of the plans for the building with Messrs. Cram 
and Ferguson, Supervising Architects of the Rice Institute. 

The benediction was pronounced by Dr. Edward S. Ames. 


TEXT OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY DR. JOSEPH PRIESTLEY TO 
DR. SAMUEL LATHAM MITCHILL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 


Dear Sir 
I think myself much obliged to you and Dr. Miller for 


so early an admission of my Paper on Galvanism into the 
Medical Repository. I have sent another article, in answer 
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to Mr. Cruikshank in Nicholson’s Journal to Dr. Wood- 
house, to be forwarded to the Repository, which I hope 
you will insert when it is convenient. I am very glad to 
hear of the extensive circulation of that valuable work, 
which does so much credit to the conductors, and the coun- 
try. I shall always think myself honoured by the publica- 
tion of any article of mine in it. 

I wish much to see this new N°, especially on account of 
the article of your own on the colour of black, and the 
other contents that you mention. Dr. Woodhouse is so 
good as to forward the N° to me the first opportunity 
after their arrival in Philadelphia, and therefore I hope I 
shall not be long without it. 

My bookseller in London having disappointed me I am 
at present much behindhand in philosophical intelligence, 
by which I suffer much. In winter also I am not fond 
of going much into my laboratory, so that I do very little 
in the way of experiments, at present, tho in other respects 
I am not quite idle. I feel, however, the effect of years, 
and am by no means so active as I have been. Neither 
have I recovered from the effects of the fever that I had in 
Philadelphia. I am much thinner and weaker, and this I 
fancy has been in some measure the cause of the ague which 
I have had lately, and which I never had before. 

You will oblige me if you will call on Mr. Smith the 
printer, and desire him to send me not the National, but 
the Universal Intelligences. As I do not want the adver- 
tisements, and the Universal contains every thing of value 
besides. Also I wish he would let me know how I am to 
pay him. It must be to some person in Philadelphia, as we 
have no direct communication with Washington. 

I should be glad to know how you are accommodated 
this winter, and what is the price of boarding and lodging, 
&fc. The last winter I heard the members of Congress 
complained much. In what state is the building of the 
city, and the paving, &c. What matters of importance 
have you in discussion? 

As I know your time must be fully occupied, I ought not 
to give you this trouble, but if you have leisure to notice 
these queries, you will oblige me very much. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely 
J. Priestley 


Northumberland Jan. 5, 1802. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEACE * 


INVITE your attention to the eighth verse of the sixth 
chapter of Micah: 


He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God? 

During your sojourn in this classic atmosphere you have 
been learning of things chiefly from the standpoint of the 
scholar, which posits a philosophy back of all things. It 
has been your business to study how scholars have classified 
things, how they have arranged knowledge, that out of mere 
knowledge you might have gained wisdom. Back of the 
facts of nature lies the philosophy of nature, or natural 
philosophy; back of all the facts of social life lies the 
philosophy which we call sociology; back of all the facts we 
know about God there is a philosophy, and we call that 
philosophy theology. A'nd so, back of the problems of 
civilization and the establishment of peace in the earth, 
there lies a philosophy. It is to the study of that philosophy 
of peace that I wish, for a little while, to have your 
attention. 

But what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God? 

That sounds like the pious platitude which a priest would 


be expected to give to an inquirer who came to him for 


* Baccalaureate sermon of the ninth annual commencement of the Rice 
Institute, preached by William States Jacobs, Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, of Houston, Texas, in the academic court, at nine o'clock 
Sunday morning, June 8, 1924. 
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religious guidance, and yet there is a profundity in it, a sub- 
limity in it, there is a philosophy in it which it would be well 
for all races and nations and kindreds to consider. We are 
trying to find out what will be the efficient cause of a happy 
equilibrium among the races of the world. Why do the 
nations rush to and fro? Why are the races disturbed 
among themselves and toward each other? It is because 
they are in search of the equilibrium of contentment, of 
happiness, and they will turn and overturn until that phi- 
losophy is found, until that equilibrium is established. Cer- 
tainly it will never be found, it will never be established as 
long as men pursue the selfish aim of individual happiness. 
We must turn from the thought of ourselves to the thought 
of all others. We must get away from the idea that it is 
our right to acquire and to keep and to use, without thought 
of others, whatever we may lay our hands upon. We have 
been in the grasp of a system that we call capitalism for six 
thousand years, and history has proven that it is insufficient 
to solve the problems of human happiness. Men who have 
subscribed to those principles in the early part of their lives 
have grown in after years to see their mistake. If they did 
not see their mistake, they conducted themselves in a man- 
ner to lead us to believe that they discovered that they had 
made a mistake. You young men and women have been at 
study here on this campus. It is a well known fact that 
the great and good man who laid the foundation for this 
institution devoted his life diligently and earnestly to the 
accumulation of a fortune. In the early years of his life he 
doubtless had no thought of such a thing as the Rice Insti- 
tute, but later on when he began to classify all the facts, all 
the incidents, all the realities of life, he discovered that the 
best use to which he could devote the results of a lifetime 
of labor and thought would be in the interest of others. 
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But if that were a single example, we might regard it as an 
exception. But across the boulevard yonder is another 
example—that hospital which can be seen from here. 
Around it are the spacious acres of a great park given by 
the same man who for some sixty years never took his mind 
or hand away from the task of making money; but, when 
the end of his days approached, he saw that the philosophy 
of material things that is directed merely to the accumula- 
tion of a fortune was false, and he took it all and laid it at 
the feet of sick men and women, boys and girls, and little 
children—of people who have been burdened in shops and 
factories, that they might be healed of their ills, and a place 
to play that their ills might not overwhelm them. And it 
is not only here, it is everywhere. Men have found that 
the old selfish idea of gathering to oneself is a false phi- 
losophy, and everything must be turned to another ambi- 
tion. These two men have gone to eternity empty-handed, 
but they have left us these gems of civilization to beautify 
and make glorious the city in which they toiled. 

The old system of seeking one’s own interest is doomed: 
It remains to be seen whether the doom will be executed by 
a wild mob of socialists and bolsheviks, on the one hand, 
who demand these things of fortune makers, or whether it 
will be solved by a generous impulse of heart on the part 


of those who, having reached a thorough understanding of © 


the philosophy of life, will turn over to them the fruits of 
life’s labors before angry humanity turns to snatch them 
from their hands. 

The problem in the mind of the great prophet from 
whose prophecy I have read was the question of how men 
can please God—how men.can worship God, for to please 
Him is to worship Him. The poet was at a loss to know. 
Should he bring all the firstlings of the flock; should he 
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turn into the treasury of the deity the price of the rivers of 
oil; should he give the child of his own flesh—what should 
he do? The prophet remembered how Abraham had 
offered up Isaac. What was it that would be required of 
men? What price must we pay? How will we purchase 
world peace, national peace, individual peace, and the 
prophet’s answer is: “I will show thee, O man, what is 
good; for what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

The principles of this government are embodied in a 
document called the Constitution. It is the constitution of 
our liberty. Back yonder among the free nations of Europe 
there is to be found in the possession of everyone of them 
some sort of document, written or unwritten, enumerating 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of free men. From the 
Magna Charta, recognized as one of the greatest of them, 
to the least of them, there is a loyalty and devotion that 
men pay to these instruments, these ideals, these traditions 
to which their hope and ambitions have clung and around 
which their battles for freedom have been waged. 

But there is one that is greater than all these. No con- 
stitution was ever written, no charter was ever submitted, 
never did parliament or senate devise a means so sure to 
bring peace and happiness among men as these simple words 
of this simple old-time prophet. I don’t know what you 
young ladies and gentlemen think about this book, and it 
does not matter to me particularly what your theory is. I 
would suggest that before you form any theory you take 
this book and its marvelous content and weigh it. If it is 
true, embrace it; and if it is not, cast it out. Whether it 
was written by God on tablets of marble, whether it was 
spoken in the words of a prophet, or whether it has resulted 
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from the intellectual alchemy of the ages, if it is true, take 
it and keep it. I submit to you this text to be weighed. One 
of the wise has said: “Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” I submit this to you to be put in the crucible. 
Put it to every test known to the wisdom of the world. If 
it is not true, cast it out, and if it is true lay it in your 
philosophy as a foundation stone—‘For what doth the 
Lord require of thee,”—I will make the bold assertion, on 
the assurance of a conscience that merely looks frankly at 
the situation, there will be no peace in the world until this 
prophet’s word is harkened to—‘For what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God ?” 

Social justice is a condition precedent to world peace, 
and we may as well recognize it now as later. We may as 
well know it from a prophet or philosopher, for this prophet 
was evidently a great philosopher, as to know it when it has 
been written in the mingled blood of nations. The world 
is going to have justice, and to that end our laws have been 
established; to that end our senates make laws; to that end 
men agree to arbitrate their differences, and to that end 
men’s purposes are directed; men’s minds are fixed upon it, 
and the determination of the race is in that direction. 
There must be justice among people. If you cannot come 
to some court and find justice for yourself and those whom 
you love and in whom you are interested, there is an ele- 
ment of anarchy in your heart, whether you confess it or 
not. If the foundations of this government are secure, they 
will be secure in justice, and if the governments of the 
nations of the civilized world are to be secure, they must 
be secure by the universal belief, the universal confidence 


that men may go somewhere to some place and find ultimate 
justice. 


—— 
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‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly?” 
This does not mean justice for you alone—it means justice 
for the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the great 
and the small. Justice which you can claim because you 
have purchased it, is not justice at all, because it may mean 
injustice for those who cannot purchase it. Justice which 
you may get by influence or position is not justice at all. It 
is not justice until the poorest and least can come into the 
highest tribunal and find his rights protected and his person 
secure. 

Are you ready for that? If you are not ready to give it 
to all men, you cannot have it yourself. If you are not 
ready for this, there will come to your ears the low rumble 
of discontent from the lower elements of society, and ulti- 
mately there will come a mighty volcano of destruction. 
You can hear it now, the mutterings of it among all races 
of people who are downtrodden. There will arise a leader 
to lead them, and when he comes forth he will not take 
counsel of those who would urge moderation. From one 
extreme we are flung to another. Those who are lost have 
nobody to blame but themselves for not allowing justice in 
the beginning. ‘‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” Write it in the Magna Carta of civilization or it 
is not well written. Ancient as were the times, simple as 
was the prophet, it is everlastingly, fundamentally true— 
‘“‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 

It is not enough to grant a man justice. No man will be 
permitted in the ultimate days, in the realization of the 
aims of civilization—no man will be permitted to do then 
what is not just. And human nature, unmoved by any supe- 
rior philosophy, cannot do more than justice. It requires 
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an inspiration from without a man to do more than justice. 
If you are to love mercy, you must go somewhere else than 
to a selfish heart to get the inspiration for it. It is well 
known that all acts of mercy and all institutions for the 
expression of mercy, find their inspiration in some extra- 
neous source. The human heart will get all that it can and 
keep all that it gets. Thank God there are philosophies 
that can move the lives of men. Call it philosophy or call 
it religion. In the beginning it emanates from the deity. 
And here I want to tell you something: there is a period in 
the life of a youth when he is inherently agnostic. Just as 
a little child learns to walk, there is a period when it tod- 
dles, and unless you have already passed through that 
period, you will come to the place where your mind just 
toddles along in the presence of these great problems of 
philosophy, and especially in knowing and understanding the 
deity. It is natural that that period should come upon you, 
for your mind is turning from material things to spiritual 
things. It is a dangerous thing, too, for there is danger of 
being overturned. As one takes a boat and passes over the 
troubled waters to climb up the ship’s side to the firm deck 
of the ocean liner to take the journey afar, so youth must 
pass through a period of agnosticism. Later on, however, 
there come powers of thought, reason and faith, and they 
lay hold of the great spiritual things and after a while they 
believe more in the spiritual than in the material things. 
When they have made the change, if they do not believe in 
God, they are either mentally unsound or their minds have 
not developed. There never was a sound mind that did not 
believe in the deity. You say, what of Herbert Spencer? 
Spencer deliberately confessed his belief in the existence of 
a great power back of all things which he called inscrutable 
energy, merely a polysyllabic word for the same being that I 
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call God. Take the philosophers, and you will find that if 
they command your respect, they go back to a first cause. 
It matters not at all what you call the first cause. You are 
a worshipper when you bow down before that great ante- 
cedent of all things. In your mind you turn back toward the 
first cause, the inscrutable energy, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the God of our Fathers, and if you cannot 
find some way to interpret that ideal to your satisfaction, 
you may erect an altar and dedicate it to the Unknown God. 
This the people did in another day, and the prophet said 
unto them: ‘“‘Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” 

My love for my fellowman prompts my mercy. You can- 
not love your fellowman without loving God, and you 
cannot love God without loving your fellowman. ‘Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me?” “Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
I love Thee.” “Then,” said Jesus, “‘feed my lambs.” There 
is no possible way of proving that you love God if you hate 
your fellowman. And so mercy to your fellowman is linked 
up with your faith in God. ‘‘What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 

There will be no peace in the world until men come to 
show mercy to those who need, mercy. There will always 
be an uprising of conscience against men, institutions, and 
nations that are indifferent to the interest of humanity at 
large. Men who will permit others to suffer when they can 
save, are devoid of the instincts of human nature. It is a 
singular thing that as fast as men come to positions of 
power and influence they recognize the responsibility of 
nations among nations of the world, as well as individuals 
among their fellows. It was an interesting thing to see how 
President Harding, though he had been elected on another 
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basis, recognized that there was a duty which this nation 
owed to other nations. Whatever might have been the 
manner of execution of that ideal, when he went to his 
reward, he had committed himself to that ideal. And here 
comes President Coolidge—scarcely has he become Presi- 
dent of the United States before he defies men that would 
stop his mouth and recognizes the fact that this nation owes 
a responsibility to other nations of the world. The welfare 
of all is the object of the Father in Heaven. If, from the 
altars of religion, men go out into the world who do not 
believe in brotherhood, and who are not willing to serve 
their fellowmen in their disasters, their troubles and mis- 
fortunes, the altars from which they go are not the altars 
of the true and living God. No true religion will neglect 
the helpless, for religion is nothing more or less than the 
ministering to those who are in distress, to show mercy to 
those who need mercy. “For what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” 

I do not say that every man ought to subscribe to the 
peculiar views of some general ecclesiastical institution. I 
think ecclesiasticism is on trial to-day, and I question 
whether or not it can hope to come clear in that trial. 
There are some counts on which it will be found guilty. 
But, young ladies and gentlemen, it is the effort of frail men 
to organize religion and religious ideas, and, imperfect 
though the organization may be, the ideal is right. If you 
are right you will subscribe to the ideal. It makes little 
difference to me what church you belong to. But if you are 
opposed to the ideal which has been imperfectly organized, 
which the ecclesiastical order is seeking to establish, then it 
seems to me you have put yourself on the wrong side of the 
great rights and privileges of human liberty, the wrong side 
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of the great business of redeeming humanity to peace, to 
happiness, and to God. 

I believe as you grow older you will see more plainly the 
faults of organized religion, but I believe if your mind is 
sound and you yourself are honest, you will realize that 
ecclesiasticism has directed itself toward a problem that it 
behooves the earth to take as a burden on its heart and life. 
And if you do, you will walk humbly with your God. We 
too often walk proudly with our God. Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. That is the 
reason the church has so often failed. My kingdom is not 
of this world, said Jesus, and a kingdom of Jesus Christ 
established in the world with a show of pomp and power, 
riches and influence in temporal things, is a long step in the 
wrong direction. God’s kingdom is an invisible: kingdom, 
it is an immaterial kingdom, but it is an omnipotent king- 
dom. It takes possession of men’s souls because they see 
God, makes of them ambassadors of the deity because they 
walk humbly with God. The sin of our race is pride to-day. 
We cannot hope to escape the dire results that come from 
the fall of pride. Doubtless some of you have run across 
that little poem, written in jest perhaps, but so full of 
philosophy : 


Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest thing is the pride of birth 
Among our “fierce democracie” ! 

A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers— 

Not even a couple of rotten peers— 

A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy! 


English and Irish, French and Spanish, 

German, Italian, Dutch and Danish, 

Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration! 
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So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 
No heraldry Harvey will ever succeed 
In finding the circulation. 


Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 

Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed, at the farther end, 
By some plebeian vocation! 

Or, worse than that, your boasted line 

May end in a loop of stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation. 


Such is the pride of our material lives. What must be the 
absurdity of a spiritual pride? What must be the sin of a 
spiritual pride, a pride toward God? For this sin Lucifer 
was hurled from heavenly heights, and for this sin he who 
indulges in it must inevitably fall. 

My friends, I commend to you not the authority of this 
prophet only—weigh that and find out what it is—but for 
the truth of his prophecy, for its worth, its weight of 
goodness and truth, I submit it to you: 

He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and 


what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do | 


justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God? 


WILLIAM STATES JACOBS. 
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SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION ! 


CIENCE is the patrimony of humanity, the torch which 
gives light to the world.—Pasteur. 

It is a great pleasure, Mr. President, to meet your aca- 
demic family and their friends under any circumstances; to 
meet them in this beautiful court and on this festal occasion 
is delightful. I thank you for the privilege, and congratu- 
late you on the success of the session concluded this day. 
We are happy to know that it has been a year of progress 
in academic development, as well as in physical upbuilding. 
As citizens of Houston, we are witnesses that it has been a 
year of noble service to this community and to the cause of 
learning and science to which its far-seeing founder dedi- 
cated it. We are proud of the leadership that Rice has 
taken in education and science, and of the distinction it has 
brought to Houston. I am sure, therefore, that I express 
the sentiment in the hearts of this company when I tender 
to the President, Trustees and Faculty the grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the people of Houston and their wishes for your 
continuous success. 

Promoting lives of luxury and pleasure, the industrial and 
commercial development, which has made Houston such a 
prosperous and wealthy city, makes such an institution 
devoted to the higher aims of life, all the more necessary. 
Older cities have their histories, traditions and customs to 
help maintain the cultural life, but new cities like this must 


develop their ideals of culture through their own institu- 


* Address delivered by Charles William Dabney, formerly President 
of the University of Cincinnati, at the ninth commencement convocation of 
the Rice Institute, held Monday morning, June 9, 1924, at nine o’clock. 
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tions. Such institutions as Rice are vitally necessary, there- 
fore, not only for the training of youth and the advance- 
ment of science and learning, but for the esthetic, moral 
and spiritual development of the community. 

Two great currents of civilization have flowed down the 
ages. One current has borne on its tide the people of the 
West, who have devoted their energies chiefly to the devel- 
opment of the material world and the production of wealth 
and power. This they did by the use of science and inven- 
tion through the agencies of industry and commerce. 

The other great current of civilization, originating in the 
East, has borne the men who since the most ancient days 
have looked into their own minds and hearts rather than 
at the material world, seeking through meditation to develop 
the soul of man. This civilization professed, at least, to 
think more of man’s principles than of his possessions. It 
has, therefore, produced less science and fewer inventions, 
but more philosophies and religions. Its industries have 
been domestic and simple and its commerce limited. 

In a way each of these civilizations complements the 
other. Each was incomplete-and unequal to the all-round 
development of man. The two currents were never entirely 
distinct, though the main drift of Western civilization has 
always been towards materialism as that of the Eastern has 
been towards humanism. Small streams from each have 
mingled with the other all down the ages, and where they 
have joined we have had the most complete civilization. 
Though the distinction is not strictly accurate, it is cus- 
tomary to describe modern Western civilization as political 
and the old Eastern civilization as cultural. 

The chief characteristic of the Western, or political ciy- 
ilization, is the struggle for power;—first, between class 
and class, and later between nation and nation. The 
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struggle within the nation goes on until one class secures 
control and proceeds to arouse the national spirit among 
its people and to make wars on other nations. These wars, 
made first for territory, are continued from time to time to 
keep what has been already conquered and to extend the 
influence of the nation. A balance of power may be estab- 
lished for a time, but it is always liable to break down, 
causing more wars. 

This Western civilization has been greatly aided, espe- 
cially in modern times, by physical science and invention, to 
which, therefore, it has given large support. By discover- 
ing raw materials and how to use them and by teaching men 
to employ natural forces, like water, steam and electricity, 
the scientist and engineer have greatly increased man’s 
power. By forming great organizations for manufacturing 
and for trading, by pushing transportation and communica- 
tion and sending armies of merchants and agents close 
behind its soldiers, Western civilization has now spread 
over nearly the whole world. 

Because it has so nearly conquered the world, are we to 
conclude that the Western civilization is the better? We 
are so accustomed to the political type and so saturated with 
the habits of thinking which have grown out of it, that we 
cannot judge. Moreover, no pure examples of cultural 
civilization are left in the modern world. 

By the aid of science and invention, industry and com- 
merce, organized and supported by militant nationalism or 
imperialism, the Western nations have reduced nearly all 
the other lands to the position of provinces. In doing so 
they have conferred some great benefits upon them, espe- 
cially by sanitation and modern medicines. These benefits 
are not questioned, neither do we question the benefits of 
education and religion given them by the churches. But we 
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may seriously question the wisdom of forcing our science 
and mechanical practice and even our culture and philosophy 
upon so-called uncivilized peoples to the destruction of all 
their own knowledge and culture and of their arts and 
philosophy. Are we so sure that our boasted American 
civilization, for example, has always proved of benefit to 
the people to whom we have given it? It is said that when 
the authorities gathered all the Hopi Indian children for the 
first time into the boarding school provided for them 
by a benevolent government, their mothers made tragic 
protest by riding around the school building singing dirges 
as if their children were dead: “‘We do not wish our children 
to ride the whiteman’s road,” they cried. Just a natural 
feeling for primitive mothers, you say. But does it not 
express both a natural right and a fundamental truth? 
May we not seriously question the right and the wisdom of 
teaching all primitive peoples our inventions and practices, 
our industries and arts, even if we do not question the bene- 
fits of our education and religion? If we take the Ameri- 
can Indian as an illustration, we have undoubtedly made a 
great mistake somewhere. Was it not in trying to give him 
our civilization completely? Their love of nature and 
artistic sense, their conception of virtue as a trust from one’s 
ancestors, their sense of social obligation, their love of 
ordered liberty, their natural dignity of manner, their rev- 
erence for the unseen are precious things not to be lightly 
thrown away. The same applies to many people of the 
East. Why teach them our science and our mechanic arts 
and so destroy their poetic philosophy of nature and their 
beautiful domestic arts ? 

Is it not time that we stopped to ask whether science and 
invention in and by themselves are always beneficial? There 
are, it appears to me, serious reasons why we should do so. 
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Many thinkers are, in fact, doing so, and it is to a few of 
their strictures that I invite your attention. 

The aid science has rendered to civilization has been 
enormous and grows greater with every year. But many 
thinkers believe that there is another side to the question. 
Does science always promote morals and culture, as well as 


industry? Some people even doubt the benefit of many 


scientific inventions. The moving picture, for example, is 
denounced by some good people as causing more evil than 
good. An admirable thing in itself, the picture machine 
has been put to bad uses by being commercialized. I pre- 
dict that it will have a noble réle in the future. It will make 
amends for the harm done by its absurd and immoral sto- 
ries. In teaching the sciences it will show the plant growing, 
the flower blooming, the animal’s heart beating, the insect 
and the bird flying. All the technical industries will be 
passed before the eyes of pupils. The great men and 
women of history will live before us again, and teaching 
will be improved by putting the object behind the word. 

The phonograph and the radio are being abused in a 
similar manner. Never so much debased as the moving 
picture, the phonograph with its voices out of the past and 
the radio broadcasting those of the present will be made 
more and more the instruments of education and religion. 
Why may they not become like tongues of fire and voices 
of angels proclaiming the Gospel to the world? 

What shall we say of science and industry? In economic 
production as developed in modern times there are three 
steps. First, there is the discovery of some new force, of 
some new material, or of some new law of nature. The 
scientist is not primarily interested in the application of his 
discovery. He seeks to learn the truth of nature, regard- 
less of its use. So the technician, always on the lookout for 
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a way better to perform some task, takes the second step 
and studies the bearings of the discovery upon his problem. 
The average business man or manufacturer does not see and © 
cares little at first for these first two steps. What interests 
him is the third step, namely, the product, the process or 
the machine, which makes money for him. In the scien- 
tist and his discovery he has at most only a distant and 
romantic interest. But the fact remains that industry is 
created and made successful, not by the raw material, not 
by the products, but by the scientists and the engineers in its 
service. It is the mind that makes the values, not the mate- 
rials or the machine. A mind found the right material, a 
mind devised the right machine and a mind discovered the 
right force to operate it. 

Intelligent business men recognize now that industry 
cannot advance without science, and they are therefore 
devoting a large portion of their earnings to maintaining 
laboratories. The production of aluminum is an illustra- 
tion. This desirable metal has been known for some time, 
but was not produced economically until Charles M. Hall, 
after long study and experiment, made its manufacture an 
established industry and its use universal. 

Most industrialists, as well as many states and cities, now 
recognize their duty to support the pure and technical sci- 
ences by providing them facilities and endowments. For 
this reason, therefore, as well as for the sake of the educa- 
tion it provides for their youth, it is the duty of the people 
of Houston and of Texas to see that this Institute is fully 
equipped and manned. Wealth derived from scientific in- 
vestigation should be regarded as held in trust for the 
advancement of science and the welfare of mankind. Its 
possession is a stewardship for the benefit of institutions of 
learning—the advancement of civilization and improvement 
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of life. It is most encouraging that individuals are learning 
this and great gifts for universities are becoming more 
numerous every year. Hall, for example, gave his entire 
fortune to Oberlin College, his Alma Mater. But the 
nations must learn that they also are stewards for all the 
world. In this service of the world the Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller Boards are noble pioneers. Their missions to many 
countries are splendid illustrations of what the beneficiaries 
of science and invention can do for mankind. By such 
methods and not by war, western civilization may win the 
world. 

But what shall we say of these vast industrial and com- 
mercial companies reaching out into all lands? By many, 
like Bertrand Russell, they are considered the greatest 
menace of the age. Science and invention, he says, have 
made it possible to build these organizations on an ever 
larger scale. 

“‘Wherever expensive fixed capital is required, organiza- 
tion on a large scale is, of course, necessary. In view of the 
economies of large production, organization in marketing 
also becomes of great importance. For some purposes, if 
not for all, many industries come to be organized nation- 
ally, so as to be in effect one business in each nation.” } 

“Science has not only brought about the need of large 
organizations, but also the technical possibility of their 
existence. Without railways, telegraphs and telephones, 
control from a centre is difficult.’ In this way, Russell 
explains, science has promoted a selfish grasping national- 
ism and imperialism. Such vast national organizations of 
business become oligarchical. ‘In consequence of scientific 
inventions which facilitate centralization, groups become 
more organized, more disciplined, more conscious and more 


1“Tcarus, or the Future of Science,” Bertrand Russell. 
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docile to leaders.” The control by leaders becomes more 
marked. 

“Tn all this,” Russell continues, “there would be nothing 
very tragic but for the fact with which science has nothing 
to do, that organization is almost wholly national.” 

“The harm that is being done by science and industrialism 
is almost wholly due to the fact that while they have proved 
strong enough to produce a national organization of eco- 
nomic forces, they have not proven strong enough to pro- 
duce an international organization.” Here I think Russell 
is wrong; national organizations of industry and finance 
made possible by science are only the first phase. As a 
matter of fact, international organizations of industry and 
commerce exist already on a large scale and are growing 
and multiplying rapidly. Like the international postal sys- 
tem of the governments, international systems of telegraph 
and wireless communication, of trade and exchange, of ship- 
ping, etc., are growing up to counteract these nationalistic 
organizations and take their places. 

No, it is not true that science itself promotes trusts and 
selfish national organizations and so retards a proper inter- 
nationalism. As Pasteur has said, ‘‘Science has no nation- 
ality because knowledge is the patrimony of humanity, the 
torch which gives light to the world.” 

It is a much more serious thing, it seems to me, that 
associations of men are by such grouping given more power 
to indulge their purposes and passions. Having eliminated 
the individual conscience and responsibility, the purposes of 
these great companies are most profitable to their members 
while often injurious to mankind in general. The alcohol 
industry is an illustration. Science and invention made it 
possible on a greatly increased scale and its vast commer- 
cialization made it a fearful menace to man. This industry 
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became so strong in our country both politically and finan- 
cially that it took forty years to overthrow it. The opium 
trade and cocaine production are still growing with the aid 


of science. At least one foreign country is said to be making 


a business of the manufacture of these poisons for illicit 
export. 

The world still stands aghast at the horrors wrought by 
science in the war. So Galsworthy appeals to scientific men 
to refrain from releasing any further discoveries until they 
are certain they will be used for helpful and not for hurtful 
purposes. The discovery of poison gas should never have 
been revealed. ‘The aeroplane, the greatest achievement of 
our age, ought never to have been used in war. The sug- 
gestion that the possible release of atomic energy or the 
liberation of the forces in the ether may even destroy the 
whole world, alarms him. ‘Destructive Science” should, 
he says, be stopped by the concurrent action of civilized 
nations. 

This solution appears to be impracticable. We can never 
put a stop to the instinctive urge in men towards discoveries 
and inventions. In all these things, in great organizations 
of industry and in nations, the fault is not with the scientist 
or the inventor. The fault is with the human will which 
utilizes these and many other discoveries to hurt or de- 
stroy men. Pasteur’s discovery of the germs of disease was 
one of the most beneficial ever made, and yet some devils in 
human form have proposed the wholesale use of disease 
germs in war to destroy the enemy population. 

No, science is not by nature destructive or even injurious. 
Science is neutral. It provides forces, which, like every- 
thing else, can be used or can be abused. We must advance 
ethical ideas to a higher plane.so that scientific discoveries 
will be used only to benefit the race and not to destroy it. 
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Every other use of science is futile. Scientific warfare with 
big guns, electricity, poison gas, bombs dropped from aero- 
planes, and all its other hellish instruments, does not con- 
quer men. It destroys them. Science did not win the war. 
The honor of the Belgians who would rather die than break 
a treaty, the courage of the British “Contemptibles” who 
held at Mons till they were all killed, the heroism of the 
young American marines who drove the enemy back at 
Chateau Thierry, the spirit of the French poilu who de- 
clared at Verdun, ‘‘They shall not pass!’’—these won the 
war and not science. These are not physical forces, they 
are spiritual. 

More significant than these attacks is the idealistic reac- 
tion against a rationalistic interpretation of science, which 
we are glad has come at last. The grossly exaggerated 
rationalism which threatened to establish materialism as the 
only conceivable view of the universe and to regard man 
merely as the most wonderful of nature’s machines, has 
aroused philosophers as well as theologians. Disagree- 
ments in the ranks of science have added to the revolt. 
Psychology arose to claim independence of physics and 
physiology. Biology declared that mechanical laws were 
utterly inadequate to explain the phenomena of life. Radio 
activity came to upset the theories of the physicist, chemist, 
geologist, and astronomer, and the theory of relativity 
makes it necessary to build our scientific philosophy all over 
again. So long as the science-philosophers are at sea, the 
rest of us had best stay near land. At any rate the mechan- 
istic materialism is dead. 

What then has science to do for religion? Naturalism 
claims to hold the future of mankind in its own hands. It 
also claims that man needs no other religion. Are these 
things true? Science may provide for all our physical needs 
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and command all the physical forces to work for us. But 
science will never give us a religion or a philosophy that 
will satisfy our hearts. For science knows nothing of the 
esthetic and religious demands of our nature. There are 
three eternal values—Truth, Beauty and Goodness—each 
independent of the others and all necessary for our spiritual 
satisfaction. Science supplies a vast body of Truth, but it 
cannot supply us with either Beauty or Goodwill. Even if 
we never solve the difficulties caused by the revelation of the 
Eternal, as Truth, Beauty and Goodwill, we must have a 
philosophy that will provide us with art and religion, as 
well as with science. The world known to science is not 
really put together of electrons revolving around each other 
in the ether. The world was put together and is kept 
together by Infinite Mind. ; 

What about science and government? It is in politics 
and in the legislative departments of our government that 
the methods and teachings of science are least used. The 
man of science has less use for what is called prac- 
tical politics than any other thing in the world and the 
practical politician returns the compliment. And yet the 
scientist and the politician must get together some day if 
government is ever to be perfected. Mr. Lloyd George, in 
his address as Rector of Glasgow University, said that 
“Government nowadays is a government by talking.” As 
the greatest talker of his age and the Premier of Great 
Britain during the most critical period in its history, he 
ought to know. From what we have seen and heard in 
Washington, we fear that this is true of our Government 
also. ‘Government by talk!”—yes, that is too frequently 
the way in which our democracies decide things. 

The evils that afflict the world, for which we have made 
ourselves largely responsible, are numerous and great. The 
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cries of men for the more abundant life are loud. The call 
is for action, not talk. If we can do nothing until we have 
talked ourselves and our colleagues out, we will never catch 
up with the suffering and the misery of the world. It is 
tragic to talk and keep on talking while millions are per- 
ishing as they have been in Europe these last five years. As 
a recent writer has said, ‘‘What the world wants to-day is 
not a League of Nations, but a league of people who know 
each other, and can work together for the peace and happi- 
ness of all.” 

Plato said that the world would never be well governed 
until philosophers became kings. This is too much to expect 
in Texas or these United States, but it is true that the weak- 
est thing about our democracy is its failure to employ its 
best men for its important work. The end for which we 
endure governments is the highest development of every 
citizen. The democracy should be a school for citizens. 
If it fails to make good citizens, it fails entirely. It is a 
serious matter that our most intelligent and best men and 
women take no part in government. What else can we 
expect when the schools and colleges set pecuniary success 
before their pupils as the goal of their efforts? The end 
of education is not the power to make money, but character 
and fitness to serve. We start the youth on the vocational 
or professional course before he is really educated. Science 
studies alone do not supply the material for the complete 
education. From the study of humanities come, as from no 
other studies, concentration, discrimination, strengthened 
memory, exact expression, a feeling for making things right, 
the power to conquer difficulty and a knowledge of the 
sources of civilization and of those primal men whose spirit 
has permeated the ages. On the one side comes power to 
think, on the other knowledge of the basic material with 
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which our thinking is concerned. To that is added the puri- 
fication and elevation of spirit that follows the contempla- 
tion of beauty, the ideal of how to live, that is beyond the 
knowledge of how to make a living. 

Incompleteness of culture and character is the trouble. 
Incomplete faith that has no great end in view, and, there- 
fore, has no courage; the refusal to see more than one side 
of a question and the habit of visualizing everything we do 
see in raw primary colors, without shading or discrimina- 
tion; the inability to concentrate or to think correctly, and 
consequent acceptance of the crass and superficial; a sensa- 
tionalism in speech and writing, that is only a more or less 
camouflaged appeal to low passion and a soul debasing cyni- 
cism, ever the companion of sensuality, that casts a deadly 
blight over beauty and virtue—these are some of the results 
of a one-sided, materialistic education. 

At the present time, this unmoral trend of our education 
gives rise to a dangerous contempt for law that threatens 
the very foundation of government. The law that crosses 
the personal pleasure or habit of some people is a law not 
to be regarded. The pursuit of selfish ends, even to the 
hurt of others, is maintained under the guise of the right 
of property and of personal liberty. ‘To such men, having 
no thought for the welfare of the young or weak, liberty 
means license. Those, who legislate for the protection of 
their property from taxation, they declare statesmen; those, 
who endeavor by law to protect the bodies and souls of the 
people from corruption, they deride as “uplifters”. They 
forget that the only true liberty is liberty regulated by law. 

This state of the public mind and conscience is directly 
attributable to the incomplete development of the minds 
and hearts of the people. There must be a renaissance of 
cultural education. This does not imply a reactionary 
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movement against science and invention. It will not be 
a movement against scientific investigation. Science will 
pursue its shining path. It will be used more and more for 
the good of men, and not their hurt. Our efforts should be 
directed, not to the curbing of science but to its furthest 
advancement, and to its fullest utilization for good. 

Now finally, what is the solution? What is the disease? 
What is the remedy? ¢ The trouble is that we have more 
knowledge than we canuse. We have had a boom in knowl- 
edge and a slump in wisdom. Man has now sharper tools 
than he is prepared to handle. His scientific knowledge 
has too far surpassed his cultural and moral training. He 
has not sufficient self-control and good will to use these 


gigantic forces for the well-being of mankind. Our knowl- 


edge has outstripped our morals. As a result the founda- 
tions of faith are shaken, the minds of the youth confused, 
moral restraints and codes of conduct are being discarded. 

Civic virtue to endure must be based on spiritual enlight- 
enment. Only religion can provide this. In natural evolu- 
tion many believe; in spiritual evolution we must all believe. 
To doubt this is to make life a race after a mere shadow. 
There must be a spiritual evolution of man corresponding 
to this evolution of science and industry. This vast accre- 
tion of scientific knowledge and this tremendous power in 
invention create a great new responsibility, which calls for 
a greater service to men than we have the strength to render, 
which demands a higher character and stronger will than 
we possess. 

This marvellous development of science and industry 
constitutes a challenge to the school, and a challenge to the 
church. It constitutes a challenge to the school, the college 
and the university to give men cultural as well as scientific 
education, moral as well as physical training, a love of the 
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beautiful as well as of the merely big things in nature and 
art, and above all the strength of character to use and not 
abuse the tremendous new power and vast new wealth 
bestowed upon man by science and invention. It is a chal- 
lenge to the church so to enlighten the consciences, and 
develop the hearts and wills of men that they shall have the 
power to see the right, the will to do it and the love to serve 
their fellowmen even at the sacrifice of their own pleasure, 
comfort, and life if need be. 

Aristotle said, ‘“The State should be the means to the 
good life.’ Such was the avowed aim of the civilization of 
Greece and of India and China for thousands of years. 
Such, far more richly, was the civilization of the ancient 
Hebrews, as taught by their prophets and priests, and this 
was definitely the teaching of Jesus who came “‘to give men 
life and life more abundantly.” With the coming of Christ 
the world took on a new life. He was the Star in the East 
that brought hope to man wandering for ages in the wilder- 
ness of despair, seeking a way into the light of truth and 
righteousness. Jesus first taught man that it was not by 
physical science and industry, not by meditation and the 
cultivation of his own mind and soul, but by love and service 
to his fellowman that he would complete his life and attain 
the Kingdom of God, the perfect civilization. Science, 
industry and commerce have given western civilization the 
power to conquer the material world. Christianity alone 
will enable it to conquer the souls of men. ‘The only hope 
of humanity is that Christianized western civilization, over- 
flowing the world, may carry to all nations this religion of 
love and peace. 

I believe that we are at the dawn of this renaissance of 
culture. The process of a moral reform is beginning. It 
is similar to the old Reformation and it will be more funda- 
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mental. The raw materials for such a renewal lie all about 
us. Much of this material is the result of modern scientific 
investigation, and science will provide more as it goes for- 
ward. This new renaissance will bring together in a new 
synthesis the products of these investigations and of the 
thinking of truth-seeking scientists. The result will be a 
new and better formulation of the old faith in one God, 
the Father of all. 

Who shall be the leader, the prophet of this new renais- 
sance? He need not be a theologian necessarily, a Luther 
or a Calvin. The man who shall lead the way to the new 
world, may be a statesman or he may be a teacher. When 
the miserable partisanship of our age has died away, some 
man may arise to lead us past the idols of narrow nation- 
alism and the “bogies” of entangling alliances into a new 
association of nations that will be the clearing-house, not 
only for the political, but for the social activities of men. 
Or the new leader may be a teacher, the head of a great 
society of scholars like this University, who will study what 
the human mind has done and should do, as it works its way 
out of darkness and error towards the understanding of 
itself and its destiny. Such universities as this, constituted 
of such scholars as these around us to-day shall train a new 
race of thinkers, men with hopes as well as with habits; 
men with standards of eternal values as well as of human 
science ; men with ideals of service as well as of professional 
success. ‘This will be the new birth of civilization. 

Facing to-day a new world of opportunities, as you do, 
young women, we feel a special interest in you. You are 
fascinated by the glamour of new experiences in freedom. 
These offer themselves to you in business, in science, in social 
effort, in the professions. All is not gold that shines in this 
bright array of these new careers. That, too, you are 
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beginning to sense. You see the temptations which are 
hidden in the “New Freedom,” but I believe you also see 
new uses to which to put it. 

Whatever our views, we all admit a definite progress in 
woman’s use of her talents. Her accomplishments in the 
professions are fully recognized. Some are surprised by her 
grasp of the sciences. In the arts she has long played the 
double réle of patron and creator. Her rise in business in 
the last two decades has been rapid. She merits a higher 
position in finance and administration than has so far been 
accorded her. These careers rightly set the college woman 
to dreaming of new fields to conquer. Looking to the 
future she will feel a keen appreciation of the aid science 
and learning have brought her. More inspiring still is her 
share in the partnership which will be formed by the best of 
young college people. Surely the world holds nothing finer 
than the happiness to be found in such marriages, if based 
on a single and high standard of responsibility. And let 
her not forget that as wife and mother she must always 
carry the torch! 

The two great currents in the history of the world express 
the issue this day presented to you, young men and women. 
What shall be your chief purpose in life? The acquisition 
of wealth and power, or the development of your own char- 
acter and that of your fellow man? What will you do with 
the knowledge and training you have acquired? How will 
you use your life? The race is about to start—which goal 
will you run for? 

It is said that when the Olympic games were re-estab- 
lished in the great Stadium in Athens in 1896, the native 
Greek youths looked on with utter indifference while the 
modern athletic events were all won by the American and 
foreign athletes. To the Greek, the British and American 
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games seemed trivial and purposeless, conveying no senti- 
ment and no ideal. But when the Marathon race was 
called, every Greek eye shone with light and every Greek 
pulse throbbed with heat as the minutes went painfully by. 
At last, when the Greek champion was described in the dis- 
tance racing far in advance of all competitors, the hundred 
thousand Greeks gave vent to their feelings in silent floods 
of tears. And when the King handed their victorious runner 
the olive wreath from the mountains of Marathon, all felt 
that historic Greek honor had been vindicated and ancient 
Greek glory restored. 

Young men and women, which race will you run? Shall 
it be the modern race for selfish power, or shall it be 
the world-old race for humanity? I beg you to enter the 
Marathon for the “abundant life” for all men. It is 
the only life worthy.of the scholar, for it is the race of 
Knowledge with Ignorance, of Wisdom with Error, of Love 
with Selfishness, of Life with Death! Run it like men! 
And God speed you! 


CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY. 
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